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THE CONVENTION OF THE ARCHITECTURAL 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
} > ° 
| \ \V E present with this issue of THE BrickBUILDER a 
/ ; : 
very complete report of the proceedings of the 
Architectural League of America, which held its annual 
convention in Chicago during the past month. We also 
have given up a very large portion of our space to the 
) presentation of several of the papers which were read at 


this convention, believing that they are of sufficient value 
| to the profession to warrant all the space we have given 
them, and believing also that they will be of very general 
interest to our readers. 
The keynote of this convention was the enthusiasm 
of the delegates. The papers present different points of 
view of the subjects under discussion, and without under- 
taking to express our editorial opinion as to the points of 


view or the lines 


of discussion, we feel quite convinced 
of enthusiasm which these papers and 
this convention represent is sure to result in some de- 
cided growth in the profession of architecture. The ex- 
act direction this growth will take remains to be seen, 


that the degree 


? but no one who attended the convention could for a 
moment question the earnestness of purpose, nor the 
clearness of intént on the part of the architects who made 

| this meeting so decided a success. There can be nothing 


like stagnation where such virile sentiments abound, and 
the whole country can certainly unite on the broad prin- 


ciples which the Architectural League represents, 
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‘We stand for architecture itself before the practice of 
architecture. We stand for ‘American Architecture as 
Opposed to Architecture in America,’ and we have the 
strength of our convictions. 

‘I must personally account for ‘ Progress before 
Precedent.’ It was used because it seemed to indicate 
the sentiment of the Cleveland Convention. It may not 
clearly express our forward policy, but Mr. Robert D. 
Andrews, in his letter recently published in THe Brick- 
BUILDER, made clear our meaning by saying that it seemed 


to be identical in its sense with Mr. Hale’s maxims: 
«* Look up, not down: look out, not in,’ etc. 


‘‘ We are alive to the possibilities of relating architec- 
ture more closely to the people, and, whether ‘ Progress 
before Precedent’ is adopted or repudiated, is of little 
consequence. 

‘‘Should any one admit that architecture has lost its 
grasp upon life because the French have perfected a sys- 
tem whereby any problem may be rationally designed? 
Truly a marvelous system, which is so general that it 
must influence the architecture of the world, and yet it is 
only a system. We are seeking something deeper, and 
that is, expression. When our architecture obtains that 
quality, it will strike root in reality, and then, and not 
until then, will we have a living architecture.” 

The Committee on Municipal Improvements was un- 
able to make a report, owing to the short time since its 
organization. Mr. Cass Gilbert, the chairman, however, 
sent the following recommendations for this branch of 
the League’s work : ‘‘ That this committee would find a 
field of action in every city in the United States ; in 
many of our cities there are already organizations having 
similar objects in view, civic leagues, municipal improve- 
ment societies, and the like; communication should be 
established with these societies, and cooperation secured. 
It is believed that the League, as a national body, can 
work more effectively through local societies already estab- 
lished than by independent effort, and in return can give 
moral support and effective aid and assistance to the ef- 
forts of such societies. I recommend,” his letter went 
on to say, ‘‘that we seek the cooperation of labor organiza- 
tions, as we find in them a great body of citizens who 
would most directly share in the movements we favor, both 
in the work incident to the improvements and in their en- 
joyment afterwards. Such improvements work espe- 
cially to their benefit, and they could not be slow to ap- 
preciate this fact.” Mr. Gilbert further said that a spe- 
cial effort should be made to encourage the development 
of municipal improvements in cities»of moderate size. 
This might be done by inviting the special study of the 
plans of such cities with papers, and plates, or sketches, 
showing what might be done at reasonable expense, how 
natural beauties could be preserved, and local points of 
interest be created, how a development could be intelli- 
gently wrought out along the natural lines of growth of 
the place in question. 

Mr. Harder made a most gratifying report for the 
committee upon ‘‘ The Code Governing Competitions in 
Design,” showing that quite a number of new societies 
have adopted the code during the past year. 

Thursday evening an open joint-meeting was held in 
the Art Institute under the auspices of the Architectural 
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In the absence of Mr. A. O. Elzner, of Cincinnati, 


Mr. G. W. Drach read his paper upon * The Licensing of 


Architects.’ This proved to be a most opportune topic, 4 


enethy discussion. It will be remembered 
hat the practice of architecture in the State of Illinois 
or the past two years has been governed by law, and 


rat a State Board of Examining Architects, examines all 


new candidates for the profession. As the operation of 


is law has proven a most decided success, it was some- 


what of a surprise to learn that the Cincinnati Chapter 


is opposed to having a license law passed in the State 
Ohio Professor Ricker, of the University of Illinois, 
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Precedent.” Mr. Harder’s profound contempt for the 
yhrase, W ) d been used as the rallying-cry of the 
League, led him to treat the subject briefly and without v 
written notes. Every one admitted that the phrase was 
Op to misconstruction, and his denunciation stimulated 
others to suggest amendments of which ‘* Progress av / | 
Precedent” was the most satisfying. After some little 
ccion it became evident that it was the sense of the 
meeting that the Architectural League, of America, was 
rogressive enough, and sufficiently indebted to the past ‘ 
get along without any motto at all, and upon vote it 
as so ordered Nevertheless, to the bitter end this 
pse was disinterred, and the two words ‘* progress ” 
rT ent” were constantly introduced in opposi- 
te one another. and in accord with each other, much 
» the amusement of all present. ? 


It was decided among other things that it was unad- 
isable for the League to recognize any publication as its 
ficial organ, and a vote of thanks was tendered Mr. 


Kelsey for his efforts to promote the League in the pages 


of the Architectural Annual. 


In selecting the place for the next convention there 


vere but two societies soliciting the opportunity to enter- 


g 
tain the League. These were the T Square Club, of 
Philadelphia, and the Toronto Architectural Club, and 


pon a vote it was decided to go to Philadelphia. 


The election of a president for the ensuing year was 
contested with much enthusiasm and good-nature, Mr. J. as 
C. Llewellyn, of Chicago, being elected. This formally J 


closed the business of the convention. 

At 8 o'clock a reception and banquet was given in 
honor of the visiting delegates at the Auditorium Hotel, 
by the Chicago Architectural Club. Mr. Daniel H. Burn- 
ham acted as toastmaster, and the new president was the 


nrst speaker. He outlined the duties confronting his 
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administration, and promised to keep his committees 
busy during the coming year. Adin B. Lacey, of Phila- 
delphia, spoke upon the Architectural Club as a factor in 
public affairs. Arthur D. Rogers, of Boston, responded 
in a felicitous address to the text, ‘‘ Are architectural 
societies and the Architectural Press fulfilling their mis- 
sion?” and was several times applauded. A solo fol- 
lowed, and then Mr. Louis H. Sullivan read a serious 
paper upon “The Young Man in Architecture.” Mr. 
Sullivan was listened to with the closest attention, and 
many present must have returned to their homes 
strengthened and stimulated by his earnest words. 

The toastmaster next called on Mr. Oscar Enders, of 
St. Louis, for one of his clever and original architectural 
songs, which Mr. Enders sang greatly to the amusement 
of all present, being accompanied in the chorus by the 
entire St. Louis delegation. The concluding address was 
delivered by Mr. Dwight Heald Perkins, in which he 
summed up the sentiment of the convention. 


THE YOUNG MAN IN ARCHITECTURE. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAI CONVENTION OF THI 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE Ol AMERICA, AT CHICAG®., 
BY LOUIS H. SULLIVAN. 


y is my premise that the Architectural League of 
America has its being in a sense of discontent with 
conditions now prevailing in the American malpractice 
of the architectural art; in a deep and wide sense of con 
viction that no aid is to be expected from the generation 
now representing that malpractice; and in the instinctive 
feeling that, through banding together, force, discretion, 
and coherence may be given to the output of these feel- 
ings which are, in themselves, for the time being, vague 
and miscellaneous, however intensely they may be felt. 

Did I not believe that this statement substantially 
represents the facts, I should be the last to take an in 
terest in your welfare; I would be indifferent concerning 
what you did or what you did not. 

That you have abundant reason for discontent needs 
no proof. Let him read who runs through the streets 

That you have cause for discontent is evident. That 
you should /ee/ discontent gives one a delightfully cynical 
sense of shock, and a new-born desire to believe in the 
good, the true, the beautiful, and the young. 

American architecture is composed, in the hundred, 
of ninety parts aberration; eight parts indifference, one 
part poverty, and one part Little Lord Fauntleroy. You 
can have the prescription filled at any architectural de- 
partment store or select architectural millinery estab- 
lishment. 

As it is my desire to speak from the view-point that 
architecture should be practised as an art and not strictly 
as a commercial pursuit, and as I am assuming that you 
agree with me in this respect, we may now pertinently 
inquire, Wherein does this American architecture differ 
from the architecture of the past? 

It differs in little, if in anything, provided we except 
the few great epochs. 

Human nature has changed but little since the time 
man was the slaughterer or the slaughtered of the great 
white bear, 
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has been tried for generations upon generations with one 
unvarying result,— dreary, miserable failure. 

To appreciate a book at its just value, you must first 
know what words signify, what men signify, and what 
Nature signifies. 

Books, taken in their totality, have one ostensible ob- 
ject, one just function: namely, to make a record of man’s 
relation to his fellow-men and to Nature, and the relation 
of both of these to an all-pervading, inscrutable spirit. 

To these relations, mankind, in its prodigious effort 
to define its own status, has given thousands upon thou- 
sands of names. 

These names are called words. 

Each word has a natural history. 

Each word is not the simple thing it appears, but, on 
the contrary, it is a highly complex organism, carrying 
in its heart more smiles, more tears, more victories, 
more downfalls, more bloody sweats, more racial agonies, 
than you can ever dream of. 

Some of these words are very old, 

They still cry with the infancy of the race. 

Therefore, should I begin by putting into your hands a 
book or its equivalent, I would, according to my philoso- 
phy, be guilty of an intellectual crime. 

I would be as far from the true path as I now most 
heartily regard most teachers of the architectural art to 


be. 
I would be as reckless and brutal as my predecessors. 
But I would not be as unconscious of it as they appear 
to be. 


Therefore, I say with emphasis, degin by ebserving. 

Seek to saturate your minds by direct personal con- 
tact with things that are natural, not sophisticated. 

Strive to form your own judgments, at first in very 
small things, gradually in larger and larger things. Do 
not lean upon the judgment of others if it is reasonably 
within your power to form your own. 

Thus, though you may often stumble and wander, 
such experiences will be valuable because personal; it is 
far better that they occur in youth rather than in maturer 
years. Gradually, by virtue of this very contact with 
things you will acquire that sure sense of physical reality 
which is the necessary first step in a career of independ- 
ent thinking. 

But 
originality. 


strive not, I caution you, after what is called 
[If you do, you will be starting in exactly the 
wrong way. I wish distinctly to impress upon you, that 
what I am advocating, and what I in turn am striving to 
point out to you, is, the normal development of your 
minds. ‘That if the mind is properly nurtured, properly 
trained, and left free to act with spontaneity, individual- 
ity of expression will come to you as naturally as the 
flower comes to the plant, for it is Nature’s law. 

When you begin to feel the glow and stimulation of 
mind which are first-fruits of wholesome exercise of the 
faculties, you may begin to read the books. 


carefully and cautiously, not superciliously. 


Read them 
Bear in mind that books, generally speaking, are com- 
posed mainly of sophistries, assumptions, borrowings, 
stealings, inadequate presentations or positive perver- 
sions of truth. 
The author, too frequently, is posing, masquerading, 


or ambuscading, 


His idea is to impress you. He him- 
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COLOSSa! 


instance known in history of 


a people seeking to verify the fundamental truth that 
self-government is Nature's law for man. 

It is of the essence of Democracy that the individual 
man is free in his body and free in his soul. 

It is a corollary therefrom, that he must govern or 
restrain himself, both as to bodily acts and mental acts; 
that, in short, he must set up a responsible government 
within his own individual person. 

It implies that highest form of emancipation, — of 
liberty, physical, mental, and spiritual, by virtue where- 
of man calls the gods to judgment, while he heeds the 
divinity of his own soul. 

It is the ideal of Democracy that the individual man 
should stand self-centered, self-governing, — an indi- 
vidual sovereign, an individual god. 

Now who will assert, specifically, that our present 
svstem of higher architectural education is in accord with 


this aspiration? That the form, Education, bears any 


Ll 


essential relation other than that of antagonism to the 
function Democracy? 
It is our misfortune that it does not. 


S 2 


We, asa people, are too youthful. We are too new 
among the world forces. We are too young. We have 
not vet had time to discover precisely the trouble, though 


we feel in our hearts that something is amiss. We have 
been too busy 
And so comes about the incongruous spectacle of the 
infant Democracy taking its mental nourishment at the 
withered breast of Despotism. 
To understand it from our point of view, examine. 
These are the essential points: 
We are to revere authority. 
We are to take everything at second hand. 
We are to believe measurements are superior to 
thought 
We are advised not to think. 
We are catitioned that by no possibility can we think 
as well as did our predecessors. 
We are not to examine, not to test, not to prove. 
We are to regard ourselves as the elect, because, for- 
sooth, we have been instructed by the elect. 
We must conform. 
We are not to go behind the scenes. 
We are to do as we are told and ask not foolish 
questions. 
We are taught that there is a royal road to our art. 
We are taught hero worship. 
We are not taught what the hero worshiped. 
We are taught that Nature is one thing, man another 
thing. 
We are taught that God is one thing, man another 
thing. 
Does this conform to the ideal of Democracy ? 
Is this a fitting overture to the world’s greatest 
drama ? 
Is it not extraordinary that we survive it even in 
part. 
Is ita wonder that our representative architecture is 
vapid, foolish, priggish, insolent, and pessimistic ! 
Manifestly, you cannot become truly educated in the 
schools. 
Ergo, you must educate yourselves. 


There is no other course, no other hope. 
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For the schools have not changed much in my genera- 
tion; they will, I fear, not change much in your genera- 
tion, and soon it will be too late for you. 

Strive! strive, therefore, while you are young and 
eager to apply to your mental development the rules of 
physical development. 

Put yourselves in training, so to speak. 

Strive to develop in your minds the agility, flexibility, 
precision, poise, endurance, and judgment of the athlete. 

Seek simple, wholesome, nourishing food for the 
mind. 

You will be surprised and charmed with the results. 

The human mind in its natural state, not drowsed and 
stupefied by a reactionary education, is the most marvel- 
ously active agency in all Nature. 

You may trust implicitly in the results of this activity, 
if its surroundings are wholesome. 

The mind will inevitably reproduce what it feeds 


upon. 

If it feeds upon filth, it will reproduce filth. 

If it feeds upon dust, it will reproduce dust. 

If it feeds upon Nature, it will reproduce Nature. 

If it feeds upon man, it will reproduce man. 

If it feeds upon all of these, it will reproduce all of 
these. 

It will reproduce infallibly whatever it is fed upon. 

It is a wonderful machine; its activity cannot wholly 


be quenched except by death. It may be slowed down 
or accelerated; it cannot be stopped. 

It may be abused in every conceivable way, but it 
will not stop, even in insanity, even in sleep. 

So with this marvelous 
mechanism, for it will record inevitably, in all its out- 
put, whatever you do to it. 


beware how you tamper 


The human mind is the summation of all the ages. 


holds in trust the wisdom and the folly of all the past. 
Beware what you do to it, for it will give you bad for 


It 


your bad, good for your good, 

It isa mechanism of such inconceivable delicacy and 
complexity. 

Man through his physical infancy is most carefully 
nurtured. 

His delicate and fragile, helpless little body is tenderly 
watched with all the solicitude of parental affection. 

Indeed, under the law he is still a child until the age 
of twenty-one. 

But his mind! Who cares for his mind? 

After he has passed from the simple, beautiful minis- 
trations at his mother’s knee, who guards this ineffably 
delicate, impressionable organism ? 

Oh, the horror of it! 

Oh, yet gods! Where is justice? where is mercy? 
where is love? 

To think that the so-called science of political economy 
is so futile, so dragged with feudalism, that it has not 
noted this frightful waste, this illogical interruption of 
the happiness of the human family, this stark, staring in- 
congruity in our education. 

That it does not perceive, in its search for the sources 
of wealth, the latent richness of the human mind, its im- 
mense wealth of practical possibilities, the clearly marked 
indications of enormous productiveness, — a productive- 
ness sane and of vital consequence to the public welfare. 


you 
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So much for a science which regards man as a mechani 
cal unit. 

It is typical, ina measure, of the learning we have 
donned as a misfit garment. 

You have every reason to congratulate yourselves‘tha 
you are young, for you have so much the less to 
learn, and so much the greater fund of enthusiasn 

A great opportunity is yours. The occasion confro 
you. The future is in your hands,— will you accept thi 
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material ed, change occurs more slowly hold true in many places to-day. Physicians, engineers, 
If we st e history of architecture in Europe, we lawyers, and other professional men must have been 
find that, from the tenth century, all the great properly trained before they are employed; not so with 
le were simultaneously common to all the architects. Most employers, indeed, feel that they are 
nd in practically all European very good architects themselves, and few have any dis- 
epoch the styles which ar tinct notion of what constitutes an architectural train- 

x inesque, Gothic, ing. 
lis is an entirely unnatural state of affairs, and no 
eir introduction, the assume a dis one who understands the American mind can believe 
We also find that some on that it will last. Indeed, there is, at the present time, 


others, and that every great every indication that it will not last. Schools of archi- 


( t was first tecture multiply on every side; young men flock abroad 
t t the minor to seek architectural training, and the results of this 
( ed generally movement are already beginning to be apparent in our 
riginate, and go to architecture Fortunately, this force is a unifying one. 
f the general I say fortunately, though I doubt if it could be otherwise: 
tion becomes The great majority of our students are thinking and 
hese local diffe working in the same style, though this can by no means 
be said of our practising architects. They are for the 
during th most part still borrowing from any epoch of antiquity, or 
t ( designing in a style of their own invention, as the fancy 


B n, A tanian, seizes them They deprecate what they call the ‘* French- 


e ti fying ’’ of American architecture, as if there were any 

Parisiat such thing as American architecture in the hodge-podge 
. \ We Sé about S 

etweel In the mean time, the French influence is slowly but 

rely predominating. Our young men goto Paris and 

veecome convinced of the wisdom of the French methods. 

m the great masters of the French school, under 

or ! whose influence they are brought, they imbibe such log't- 
reasonable, and convincing instruction that I do not 
fol believe it possible for a young man, anxious to learn, to 
come away unconvinced. The converts which these men 
make after they return, among the young men who 
> , | sé ~ ( tt able to go abroad, are as ten to one: 

A revolution is in full progress among us, and it is 
eginning just where it ought to begin, that is, with the 
students Let no one mistake the introduction of what 

ons is appears to be modern French architecture as only a pass- 

gy fancy to go the way of the ‘**‘ Richardsonian Roman- 

\met ul to esque,”’ ‘Queen Anne,” and ‘‘ Italian Renaissance.” It 

of the Sa itirely different affair. It means much more than 

pre ippears on the surface. The French resemblance is only 

les an incident; it may, indeed, soon pall and pass away, 

Never but the movement means that the principles which the 

oce elopn t French use are being introduced here, and these will last 


re found because they are founded on good taste, guided by com- 

re evident daily that mon sense. Henceforth, American architects are to be 
The foundation properly instructed before they enter upon their duties. 

gin with American architecture is not to be ‘‘ Frenchified,’’ unless 
European country we find that, France can dominate the fashions of the world in build- 
‘70 a ing by her taste and skill, as she has dominated them in 
ools or as appren- dress. The movement means that our architects of the 
past we havi future will apply to the art in this country the same 
eparation unnecessary Almost every logical reasoning, and that they will have the same care- 

ng American, on as he is able to draw a straight ful preparation for the work that helps the Frenchman 
felt mselt npetent to undertake any work of to lead the world in the fine arts. It also means that, in 
tectul ind not o1 that, but he has found that the future, the whole body of American architects are to 
een 1 ly to agree with him in this work together along the same lines—to think in the 

‘ People having large sums to invest, if same style. ‘Thus we are about to enter upon a course 

entrust them to him at the start, have been which will make possible the evolution of a national 

er a few years, when he is supposed to style of our own, or perhaps enable us to set the fashion 


ha id the n sary experienct These methods still for the world. 
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INDIGENOUS AND INVENTIVE ARCHITEC digenous ” architectural style in America? What should 
TURE FOR AMERICA. be our sources of inspiration in aspiring to it? Are we 
in seeking for them, to expect that they w appt 
PAPER READ AT THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE _ things which refer to a building’s external ado 
ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, AT CHICAGO. dal cite: Sh, would wo, in an appreciation « se 
BY ELMER GREY. of all the architectural ornament of other times 
our many facilities for enjoying it, b ( O ¢ ( 
NE of the purposes of this organization, as ex- such appreciation in our art did we reject 
pressed in your constitution, is ‘‘to encourage inspiration all things not American? Surely not 
an indigenous and inventive architecture, and to lead sources of inspiration for an indigenous style of A 
architectural thoughts to modern sources of inspiration.”’ architecture are not thus limited. Stv1 ; 
In commenting upon the manner in which such pur- adornment of a building: it is the vital 
pose shall be attained, in the hope that my point of view has resulted from conditions inherent 
may not be without some value, I shall assume that the which include situation. cost. mater ' ' 
indigenous and inventive qualities in our architecture constructional means available for meet 
will, when obtained, appear in its s¢y/e. Next, I propose ments, and the ornament with wh 
to indicate, as clearly as I am able to, the nature of this ting to clothe it. 
quality called style; and then I shall take up the words And the modern sources of inspit 
‘‘indigenous”’ and ‘‘inventive” in their order, and digenous style of architecture in Ameri 
attempt to show how, in my opinion, we can best go tion of the possibilities of the sites of 
about to attain to an ‘‘indigenous and inventive archi- knowledge of the most advantageo 
tecture’ in America. ing the money available for their er 
The nature of an architectural style is closely akin to which shall discern the vital offic 
the nature of the personal style of an individual. In the fil. and the manner in which ther 
case of the individual it is, of course, the result of his the familiarity with the build 
continued endeavors to improve his character. In doing materials best adapted to 
so he does not ape some one else, neither does he discard and finally in a// thine 
the example of heroic types that have lived before him, ornament most fitting fo1 
or who are living in his own time. He attempts to dis- structures 
cover the laws which ruled or rule such lives, and And now how can we hav 
endeavors to follow similar laws in arranging his own ture for America, tl 
conduct. not before exist, an architect 
In much the same way is style in architecture evolved. distinctively American in its st 
We are not to copy past styles, neither are we to consider new in its styl 
them useless as modern sources of inspiration. We are In an address before the Boston A 
to try to discover the laws which governed their success, in October, 1893, Mr. Robert D. An 
to discern how those laws should be modified to suit it is the custom nowadays to ] 
existing conditions, and then to apply them in the solu- the wrong place in the treatment of art \\ 
tion of our own problems. The result will be beauty, the end, when it ought to be 
the exact nature of which we may not be able to define, elaborate our superstruct 
but, like the quality in a man of which he is unconscious, of little account.”” I believe 
but which others feel to be his personal atmosphere or The poets never tire of 
style, it will be all the more vital and all the more pre- the Unity of Life, toward thi 
cious because defying analysis. ing things bear to one at 
In attempting to discern the modifications to be made this relation is a far more intimate oni 
to the laws which governed the success of past styles, we always feel it to be. Scientif reseal 
are to consider, first, our increased complexity of mate- conclusions emphasizes thx 
rial requirements over those of past ages, as are brought Oneness of all Nature and all Life; upor 
about by an advanced social condition; and the means each plant in Nature is not a self-dependent 
of satisfying such increased demands afforded us in but that its health and its life is governe: 
improved methods of construction and in new forms of which controls and sustains all living object 
building material. We are also to consider that in all fact that a man is not an independent 01 
ages artists have drawn upon the work of their prede- whether he is conscious of it or not, 
cessors in seeking for inspiration, and that we are par- governed by a higher ambition 
ticularly fortunate in having more of such precedent to is given free will to choose between the good 
draw from, and in being provided, through the art of bad, his final destiny will rest upon obedienc 
photography and through facilitated travel, with much obedience to physical, moral, and spiritua 
readier means of success to it. which he has no control. 
These are some of the considerations that should be Now art that is, living art, true art, art that 
incorporated as modifications of the laws which governed merely a thing of dead forms and formula is one 
the success of past styles, and of the laws which we are the most potent expressions of human life. [t is the cor 


to apply as aids in evolving a style of our own. servation culminated in material form of all the artist 
Now, how can we best go about to attain to an ‘ in- had of knowledge, of skill, of experience, of characte 
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enduring charm, he must first absorb in other forms that 
which he creates. 

For beautiful things of lasting quality in architecture 
and in all the arts are not tricks of clever fancy which 
some fortunate ones may discover: they are the result 
of an assimilation of many kinds of order, and of beauty, 
and of truth into the soul of the artist, where they 
undergo an unconscious process of transmutation into 


he creations which his imagination brings forth, and 


which his knowledge, his skill, and his character shape 
into new material form. 

He may obtain this nourishment from all sources 
which he finds will enrich him: from Nature, from human 
experience, from religion, from literature, from painting, 
from the architecture of the past. But whatever sources 
he selects should be capable of refreshing him continu- 
ously For the artist is constantly spending his vitality 
in creative work, and so must continually renew it. Both 
operations are equally important parts of a creative 
process, and should be equally instinctive habits of the 
artist’s life They are analogous to the workings of 
Nature in her method of giving birth to all living things, 
1 instinctive habits have always been those of the 


man of creative genius through whom all true art has 


Now the architectural style of a country is the result 
of prolonged endeavor on the part of architects to erect 
ldings which shall accord with the best taste and with 
e soundest judgment of a people; and though the en- 
deavors of those architects may often be thwarted and 
he accomplishment of their purpose seem at times a long 
way off, a higher power than their own will guide the 
course of events, anda mightier destiny than any private 


} 


blic ambition will finally determine the quality and 


he country’s architectural style. 


or pu 
he permanence of t 
Important movements in architecture, such as the so- 
called Romanesque of Richardson, occasioned by the 
influence of creative men of exceptional individuality, 
may prevail for a while. The demands of unhealthful 
social conditions, such as inordinate accumulation of 
wealth by classes of people who lack corresponding de- 
grees of culture, may result in the vulgar and ostentatious 
over-adornment of their buildings. But the architecture 
of a cquntry which will be truly representative in style, 
and which will endure with a lasting beauty, will voice 
the highest ideals of its people, and will spring from the 
hearts of conscientious men who have accomplished the 
architectural expression of its noblest national life. 
The attainment of such an architecture involves a 
process of growth which cannot be hastened. It requires 
a condition of wide and deep culture in the people of a 
country, and a corresponding degree of culture in its 
architects; and though we have such culture in this 
country, either the reconciliation between the people who 
possess it and the forms through which it is trying to find 
architectural expression is not complete enough to point 
definitely. toward the qualities which distinguish an 
architectural style, or, the intangible nature of style 


rrevents our recognition of as much of one as we may 


Perhaps, unknown to us, it is taking form in the 
many noble architectural monuments that have been and 
are being built by contemporaries. For all architectural 
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beauty which is natural and vital to the best American 
life will contribute to the growth of an indigenous and 
inventive American architecture. 

To further the growth of such an architecture in 
every possible manner should be our ambition; our 
methods should correspond with the noblest methods of 
men who are working for the benefit of mankind in other 
walks of life, and our hope of success should lie in a 
consciousness of our relation to the divine Source of all 
Life, of-all growth, and of all accomplishment. 


‘ 


— 


ARCHITECTURAL *EDUCATION. 


PAPER READ AT THE SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 


ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF AMERICA, AT CHICAGO. 
BY ALEXANDER BUEL TROWBRIDGE. 


“THE very recent agitation affecting the motto, 

‘‘Progress before Precedent,” has attracted the 
attention of the professors of architecture, who have 
noted with regret that some of these architectural walk- 
ing delegates have assumed unfriendly, even hostile, 
attitudes toward the schools. It is safe to assume that 
men differ in a great variety of ways in their interpreta- 
tion of this motto, and that probably very few of the 
‘‘young men of the Middle West” really hope, down in 
their hearts, that the schools will drop precedent and 
reorganize on a Nature-study basis. Possibly it is over- 
stating it to assume that this is the wish of Mr. Dean 
and his friends; yet that is what one may very easily 
gather from Mr. Dean’s several articles which have 
appeared within the past year in the architectural maga- 
zines. An accepted definition of an anarchist is ‘‘ one 
who believes the world so good as to need no laws.’ 
While such a state of affairs is devoutly to be wished, no 
one in this assemblage believes for a moment that it 
would be safe, or even reasonable, for us as a nation, 
for instance, to suddenly drop our system of laws and 


‘enforcement of laws. In the same way we may accept 


in perfect faith all that Mr. Dean advocates as something 
very desirable, but we cannot for a moment dream of 
flying from the traditions, the laws, the precedent, that 
have been willed to us by our professional forefathers. 
We are inclined to the opinion that the ‘‘ young men of 
the Middle West” are taking themselves too seriously. 
At present we agree with Messrs. Wyatt and Nolting, of 
Baltimore, who very aptly state: ‘‘We suggest that, 
before writing and theorizing more on the subject, he 
would produce actual work by his proposed methods, 
which will be accepted by the art world as superior to 
that produced by the training of either the American or 
European schools."" The professors of architecture will 
give an enthusiastic reception to any new piece of work 
which shows truth, logic, and fitness. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that no matter how excellent some 
of this inventive work is to be, it cannot reduce the 
intrinsic merit of some of the modern buildings which 
we have all enjoyed together, and which everywhere 
show the influence of precedent. 

We recall a sentence from something that was said, if 
we remember rightly, by Mr. Sullivan, to whom many 
turn in their search after originality. If the quotation 
is not exact, at least the meaning is the same, ‘‘ Learn 


what is in the books, and then throw the books away 


There is a good deal of sound wisdom 


men of Mr. Sullivan’s strength, but how 


in\ © aie 

themselves in his class? Suppose, for « mple 
should accept this advice and apply it to the ide 
our schools. How long would it take eray¢ 
dent to learn what is in the books? We think a 
man would, perhaps, feel that he had On 
what the books contain after he had practised a 
ture twenty-five or thirty years We know ( 
ble-minded professors of architecture who fe 
score years and ten are not enough time fi 
study of architecture. Suppose, now, we a 
modest plan of flying from precedent, depe1 
the natural talent and inventive ¢ 
for our academic results We turna 
loose in a draughting room, lock thi 
a program which calls for som« 
and then wait for the sparks of ge 
blank sheets of Whatman. We mig] 
ment so that it would be fully tried upor 
students during its entire four yea 
What would be the result? Out cle 
emigrate to the ‘‘ Middle West ” an 
tects, or they would hurl mak 
of their lives. The latter is the Oo 

It may be that we have been ex 
tion that Mr. Dean and hi o-worke! 
departure from precedent. If, howeve1 
toric detail is inappropriate to our age, 
bits of historic detail? lt c is 
triglyph or a Greek column to-da 
to a past civilization, the: 
able, and even the carpenters in th 
classic cyma reversa will Lv 
take the place of the innocent oget 
be consistent. 

The profession of archite 
thinking public have cause to bi 
of architecture are taking 
teaching. If we were to allow out 
away by the delusion that we n 
perimenting upon our students in thi 
nal style of architecture, we 
would be betraying a trust mor 
that is encountered in the practice « 
practice an architect has the respons ( 
of his client’s money, and of oO 
munity concerned will be enlightened and « ut H 
is a trust which should not be broke1 
tistical belief in one’s power to revolutior 
How much greater is the responsibilit 
of architecture who have in thei1 
group of young people? 

Our duty toward our students is, first. to 
construct according to modern practic 
press themselves in black and white, in color, an 
plastic materials; third, to habituate them to good met 
ods of study in the art of designing. Add to this tl 


various courses in history of architecture, 


etc., and we have in a nutshell an outline of acours« 
is conservative, and yet capable of the development of 


verfectly safe amount of originality It is not necessar\ 
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least, the antique professional standard he may not recog- 
nize if he would. But the spirit of practice in the old 
field is still sound to the core, —the spirit that made of 
the professional man a champion of finer forces in the 
lives of his people. 

The influence chiefly responsible for this change and 
most easily recognized is that of Science and its Com- 
mercialism. 

The tremendous forward march of scientific attain- 
ment with attendant new forces and resource, cultivation 
of the head at cost to the heart, of mind and matter at 
the expense of the emotions;— which has nevertheless 
given to him new and masterful tools that demand of 
him their proper use, and have taken from him tem- 
porarily his power to so use them. 

Because he has failed to realize and grasp his situation 

1 its new bearings, he is not quite like his brother the 
artist, —a ** thing afraid’ of organization and its symbol 
the machine; but the architect, the master of creative 
effort whose province it was to make imperishable record 
of the noblest in the life of his race in his time, for the 
time being has been caught in the commercial rush and 
whirl, and hypnotized into trying to be the commercial 
ed his ancient monuments to the 
market places, tortured them with ribs of steel, twisted 

nstrung them, set them up on pins, and perforated 

them until he has left them not a rag! 
He has degenerated to a fakir. <A fakir who flatters 
business imbecility with ‘‘Art architecture shop 
fronts’’ worn in the fashion of the old ‘‘dickie,”’ or 
panders to.silly women his little artistic sweets. His 

‘Art is upon the ‘town’ to be chucked beneath the 


by every passing gallant, coaxed within the drawing 


room of the period, and there betrayed as a proof of cul- 
t e and refinement 
Do vou wonder he prestice of the plan factory 
oO you wonder at the prestige of the plan factory 
when architecture has become a commodity, ‘‘a thing ”’ 
to be applied like a poultice or a porous plaster ? Do 


wonder: that architecture becomes of less and less 


consequence. to the public, and that the architect has 


‘pt as he measures his success by the 


S = I 
ume of business he transacts ? 
Divorced from fine art, the architect is something 
o be classified, though he is tagged with a license in 
[liinois. So is the banana pedler and the chiropodist. 

Do you wonder that his people demand that he be at 


least a good business man, a good salesman, as some- 
thing that they can understand and appreciate ?— when 


1 


is for the commodity he is sell 


ing, it has been dead to 
them so long’as to be unrecognizable, except by virtue of 
association with the dim past, and it is not quite respect- 


able even yet to do without something of the sort. 


That commodity is as dead to the salesman as to 
the buyer, and to the fact that the thing is more easily 
handled dead than alive, the salesman, captain of indus- 
try though he be, owes his existence. 

In business it is in the stock pattern that fortunes are 
made: — so in architecture it is in the ready-made article 
that the money lies, altered to fit by any popular ‘‘ sarto- 
rial artist *’—the less alteration the greater the profit 
and the architect. 


The present generation of the successful architect 


has been submerged, overwhelmed by the commercialism 
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of his time. He has yielded to the confusion and fever- 
ish demand of the moment, and has become a high-grade 
salesman of a high-priced imported article. His duty to 
the public as professional man laid aside, if it was ever 
realized, and merely because the public was ignorant of 
its claim and willing to buy even if the paint came off 
and the features peeled. 

What has been gained by his feverish haste to offer 
his art on the altar of commercial sacrifice has been 
quantity at expense to quality, —a general depreciation 
of architectural values and a corruption of the birthright 
of the ‘* buyers.” 

In consequence, architecture to-day has not even com- 
mercial integrity; and the architect as he practises his 
profession is humiliated and craven. 

Robbed by his own cowardice and mediocrity of his 
former commanding position in the arts, he hesitates 
between stalking his victim outright or working wires 
otherwise his friends — for the ‘‘ job,”’ as his opportunity 
is now styled. 

He joins the club and poses, or hanging to the coat- 
tails of his friends he teases for the ‘‘jobs”’ they may 
carry in their pockets, his mouth sticky and his hands 
dirty, pulling and working for ‘‘more.” Then he 
starves in the lower ranks of a doubtful aristocracy 
unless he comes by influence in other than architectural 
ways, — by inheritance, by marriage, or by politics. Does 
a sale of property appear in a trade journal, immediately 
the owner is besieged by ten ‘first-class architects,” 
suing for the privilege of submitting ‘‘samples free of 
charge,” assuring the owner, meanwhile, that he would be 
granting a personal favor in permitting them to do so, 
and if the samples were not what he wanted they would 
love each other none the less. Or his friend drops in 
shortly after the owner decides to build and incidentally 
mentions so and so as a good fellow and a winning archi- 
tect. His wife, perhaps, has had influence brought to 
bear before he gets home, and while against the prin- 
ciples of the architect to work for nothing, yet the com- 
bination is of such a friendly nature as to form a special 
case, and ‘‘ sketches,” in this instance, in place of ‘‘ sam- 
ples” are finally submitted to all intents and purposes as 
before, but a little higher in the social scale, inasmuch 
as the method is less rude and abrupt. 

The latest development is the hiring of a professional 
promoter by the year to drum up ‘trade’ mine and 
counter-mine the social system with pitfalls for the un- 
wary to be ensnared for the practice of his principal. 
And talk to the best of him concerning ‘‘ professional ”’ 
advertising, making capital of himself in subtle telling 
ways — poor devil, the naiveté of some of him would wring 
the tear of pity from commerce herself. How many archi- 
tects would live (and they are just the number that 
should \ive) if they depended upon the work that came 
to them becausé¢ of intelligent, critical appreciation of 
actual qualifications or work performed? There would 
be a good many, but probably about 7 per cent. of the 
profession. There is usually the maneuver, the pull, 
sometimes methods more open, but no more weak and 
shameful. 

Because this matter of architecture itself has become 
of little moment to the average client, architecture as a 
Fine Art is really out of it, and for the present architec- 
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ture as a commodity is a case of friendly favor and inter 
ference, or a matter of ‘* fashion.”’ 

The fact that all this has become so generally accepted 
as good form is proot of the architect’s danger and the 
damnable weakness of his position. 

Another feature of his present plight 
wholly respecting himself (how can he?) he is apt to bi 
a hypersensitive individual, and like other unfortunat 
who depend upon pre-eminence of personality to get 
the way of ‘*the choosers”"’ he is interested in 
much everything as long as he counts one, 
No. 1; none of his bloom or luster is to be rubb 


\ 


by contact. So, concerted effort in matters to 


welfare of his profession is rare among him 
Perhaps this is in the nature of the propo 
There are intelligent architects who argu 


the selfish few give value to art, the 


g 
give value to the pattern of the fabric; but I believe 
because of warp and woof, underton 
he has any value as a ‘* high light,” and that typ 
dividualism is one of the superstitior 
fore he comes to his own. 
The architect, so-called to-day, st! 
eral depression in the level of his art, « 


known character of the country patient] 
ploration, prophesied by the past, 
may yet be made, and of which no cl 
vided by the schools 


He is complacent inanity perso1 
| 


at all: or blinded by the baser elen 
choked by greed, goaded by ambit 
the current type, the teverish unre: 
ideals, racks his bones and wastes | 


finally settles, dazed and empty, 
which amounts, I sup] 
they want. 

For the generalization of the 
architect is rapidly becoming acceptec 
or broker, with the business instinct and 
can have no business integrity becaus« 
his self-imposed occupation He sell 
made imported architecture that 
‘*j0b lot” of unfortunates in a ‘* ho: 


lishes to protect them from a conditio1 


has dey eloped and fostered This at 

to his client’s condition as a poultic 

would be applied to his aching back, and 

a clamor for ‘‘ more” through lack of 

the real thing, lack of an ideal and of educat 
in the profession itself Meanwhil 

ant for better things is either assimilated by t 


plucked and shoved behind the scenes 
nate, or settles down to give the peopl 
which simply means producing more of the typ 
plan factory fashions. 

An example of a once noble profession prostit 
‘*commercial knight of untiring industry,” abandoned 
her fate by the ‘‘architect” (in quotation marks) 
shrugs his shoulders, looks aghast, and contribut 
inocuous expectation of her ability ‘‘to pull out 
pull him out too) to the general blight. 

And why this net-work of cross purposes? 


Is it because the architect is now confronted with 
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ombination of two It is this Harmony, this Commercialism, that the 
ere before on younger architect should strive to understand and appre- 
ciate, for it is the measure of his technique in his new 
| t that demands held; but he should strive to understand it asa “ master,”’ 
€ ‘perfected t not as a **huckster"; to poetize and deify it as an instru- 
ment in his hands. 
great t yin sma He should help his lame, halt, and blind profession 
O the rails again to its place by respecting his art and respecting 
P ( himself ; by m iking the solution of problems that come 
fairly his way such as will] compel the recognition that 
Herder, there is no commercial] dignity without that kind of art : 
that will make the man of business see that a Greek tem- 
ucle ple made over to trade is an unhallowed joke, and that 
he he is the butt when genuine dignity and beauty might 
ver of t East not be his for less money ; that will make the householder 
realize that if he would live ina Louis XY. environment, 
ot I no he is but a step removed from the Savage, with a ring in 
pect t his nose ; and make it felt that architecture is not a mat- 
ter of the scene painting of periods, nor a mere matter 
of scene painting in any sense whatever. 
( vo en now, Give back the slogan “a good copy is better than a 
I eak and poor original ”’ to those whose desire for « success ”’ out- 
ose! measured their capac ity to perform and who framed it 
selt-defense 
‘A poor thing but mine own” is better stuff for men 
vhen coupled with reverence and honesty, and carries 
it has the fundamental principle of harmonious independence 
matter staven over the gate of the new country promised of 
P; a 
The architect should help the people to feel that 
hitecture is a destroyer of vulgarity, sham, and pre- 
e1 tense, a benefactor of tired nerves and jaded souls, an 
5 eC tor in the higher ideals and better purposes of yes- 
led het terday, to-day, and to-morrow. 
for borrowed Such an art only is characteristic of the better phase 
oF commercialism itself, and is true to American inde- 
ng pendence, America’s hatred of cant, hypocrisy, and base 
mMitatio 
When once Americans are taught in terms of building 
onstruction the principles so dear to them at their fire. 
sides, the architect wil] have arrived. 
O ist s ( But his own education is a matter of the greatest con- 
ha na ern. We all catch a glimpse of the magnificent await- 
ng him, but’ how to prepare him is a more difficult 
? l tter 
It is for a higher law and more freedom in his archi- 
w commercia tectural school that we plead, not anarchy —a deeper 
ssed through as sense of the significance to his Art of Nature, manly 
independence, and vigorous imagination. a truer rever- 
French, Dutch, ence for his precedent. He should learn method of 
S ontagious attack; have cultivated in him the quality that gets at an 
scho soonest architectural proposition from the inside outward, for and 
by itself. He should be a thinking quantity when he 
the same devs caves school, standing on his own legs, — such as they 
egitimate enotigh as are, With ears and eyes wide open, receptive, eager, and 
artme store and enthusiastic; his faculties sharpened by metaphysical 
cture development drill, his heart wide open to beauty, whether of a spe- 
C 1S passing but caus cific brand or no; and a worker first, last, and all the time 
g of art a net-work of a worker; his mind alive to opportunity, knowing the 
direction in which it lies, gauging his own fitness in 
nd greater than ever relation to it: far-sighted enough to decline the opportu- 
ween commerce, sci nity that he was unfitted to undertake if it should come 


to him (and many such do come to all architects): coura- 
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geous enough to decline it and wait for one ‘his size.” 
And when it came he would make it count without mak- 
ing his client pay too large for a share of his education 
in the field. 

He would gain experience and strength, and build up 
solidly, if slowly; and the respect and confidence would 
in time be his that would make his personality a power 
for the architectural good of his country. 

His experience is to be gained only by solving prob- 
lems for and by themselves. 

Advice never built a character worth the name, 
though advice is good. 

So an architect may practise architecture extensively 
with book and precedent, and die without experience, 
without a character. 

The man who has worked out the salvation of a sum- 
mer cottage on his merits, held the conditions in rational 
solution, and expressed them in terms of wood and plas- 
ter, with beauty germane to the proposition, has more 
valuable experience than he who builds a city with the 
pomp and circumstance of established forms. 

The education of the architect should commence when 
he is two days old — ‘‘ three days is too much "’— and con- 
tinue until he passes beyond, leaving his experiments by 
the wayside to serve his profession as warning signs or 
guide-posts. 

The kindergarten circle of sympathetic discernment 
drawn about him when he is 


should be and he 


should be brought into contact with Nature by prophet 


born, 


and seer until abiding sympathy with her is his. He 
should be a true child of hers, in touch with her moods, 
discerning her principles and harmonics until his soul 
overflows with love of Nature in the highest, and his 
mind is stored with a technical knowledge of her forms 
and processes. 

Braced and stayed by that, he should move into the 
thick of civilization to study man and his methods in the 
things that are his and the ways thereof, taking his aver- 
ages and unraveling seeming inconsistencies, shoulder to 
shoulder with his fellow-men as one with them. 

Meanwhile, as his discipline, he should acquire the 
technical skill of the mill, forge, and try-pit of commerce 
in the light of science; study the beauty of the world 
as created by the hand of man, as his birthright and 
his advantage; finding his passion and delight in var- 
ious initial steps of composition with the encouraging 
guidance of a catholic-minded, Nature-wise, and loving 
master. 

In short, a master that would make the distinction be- 
tween Fine Art and Fine Artisanship plain. 

Now he is taught certain architectural phraseology of 
form and color dubbed ‘‘ grammar” by his professors, 
and much foreign technique. 

If teaching him that minutes and modules of the 
architraves and cornice of one type in certain measure 
make Greek, and of another type in combination make 
Roman, and when they corrode each other the result is 
‘* Renaissance ” — there he is taught ‘‘ grammar.” 
I imagine it to be a more difficult matter to teach 
him the ‘‘ grammar” of Goth and Moore; but architec- 
ture has no business primarily with this ‘‘ grammar,” 
which, at its best, I suppose, might mean putting the 
architectural together correctly, but as taught means put- 
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ting the architectural together as predetermined by fas 


sion of previous races and conditions. 


So the 


student is eternally d: 


} 


young umned by 
dogmas of Vignola and Vitruvius, provided with 
repertoire of stock phrases as architectural capital 
technique enough to make them go if he is let alone 
conditions are favorable, which he never isand they 
are. 

He comes to think these fine phrase Ss ( hi 
nique are architecture, and sells both in judici m 
to the ‘**‘ buyers” as such with the circumstance 
‘scholar ’’ and the classica ind he ( ( r 
if told that he is a swindler 

He is sent out a callow, complacent 
his precedent, afraid of little but failure 
puffed up with archit ‘E : 
with ‘‘deafening,” to become s 
field, hopelessly out of shap 

The architect primarily should have 
own to say, or keep silence 

There are more legitim ( 
than the field of architecture 

If he has that something to ; 
line, and living colo ‘ exp 

gyTrammar OT 1tS Owl g 
ind will speak the ers. c | 
cumscribed series of set architect 
people in other times, althoug ' 
with elemental laws to b« Ler ( 
all peoples in all tim¢ 

This elemental la er « 
much more profound than the accept 
phrase in architecture as Nature is deepe 

Let the young student 
and wisdom of past ages; that 
him live his own life, nor v a to) 

I would see him relieved of tl 
incubus that sowed the seed of 
nurtured the false ideals that en ( 

I would see him relieved of 
not by prying the set teet s Art 
bar, nor by cracking Its A 
by a realization that life was g ( 
chitecture may grow d expa 
Fine Art and as becomes Ce ( 
people. 

It may be that th ( cosm« 
nation will prevent a narrow confit 
type. 

I hope that we are destined to greater 
than has yet existed in the art of a great pe 

The very strength of individuality develope 
nation, and the richness of our inheritance, will 
pression in more diverse and splendid t 
be expected of a more narrowly nurtured ra 
will find expression in an art that digeno 
characteristic as an architecture measured by th 
Fine Art, the hardy grace of the wild flower, pe 
rather than the cultivated richness of the rose 
further contribution to the art of the worl 
servile extraction! 

The architect has a hard road to travel and fat 

He should know what he is to encounter in th 
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ned for him in the school 
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great development in 


condition confronts him. 
earn the secret of its cor- 


ics, and work with them, 
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iff to satisfy the coming 
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will know the capacities of 





modern methods, processes, and machines, and become 
their master. He will sense the significance to his art 
of the new materials that are his, of which steel is but 
one 

He will show in his work that he has been emanci- 
pated from the meager unit established by brick arch 
and stone lintel, and his imagination will transfigure to 
new beauty his primitive art. 

He will realize that the narrow limitations of struc- 
ture outlined in his precedents are too mean and small to 
be longer useful or binding, and that he is comparatively 
a free man to clothe new structural conditions in the liv- 
ing flesh of virile imagination. 

He will write large, in beautiful character, the song of 


steel and steam 


sord, thou hast made this world below the shadow of a 


And taught by time, I take it so, exceptin’ always steam.” 


Romance! Those first-class passengers, they like it very 
we 
Printed and bound in little books, but why don’t poets tell ? 


I'm sick of all their quirks and turns, the loves and doves they 


Lord! Send a man like Bobbie Burns to sing the song of 


steam 
lo match with Scotia’s noblest speech, yon orchestra sublime, 
Whereto uplifted like the Just the tail rods mark the 
ne 
The crank-throws give the double bass, the feed-pump. sobs 


And now the main eccentrics start. their quarrel on the 


Her time her own appointed time —the rocking link-head 
NUCS, 
hear that note the rods return, whings glimmering 
through the guides 
They're all away, true beat, full power, the clanging chorus 
oes 


Clear to the tunnel where they sit, my purring dynamos. 


Interde pt ndence absolute, foreseen, ordained, decreed, 


lo work ye'll note at any tilt, on any rate of speed, 

From skylight lift to furnace bars, backed, bolted, braced, and 
stayed 

And singing like the morning stars for joy that they are 
made ; 

While, out o' touch of vanity, the sweating thrust-block says : 


Not unto us the praise, or man not unto us the praise. 
ier, hear them lift their lessons, theirs and 


Law, Order, Duty, and Restraint, Obedience, Discipline. 

Mill, forge, and try-pit taught them that when roaring they 
arose 

And th’ while I wonder if a soul was gied them wi’ the blows. 

Oh, for a man to weld it then in one trip-hammer strain, 

Till even first-class passengers could tell the meanin’ plain.”’ 


The architect will weld that strain and build that song 
in noble line and form. 

He will write that record for all time. 

He may not last to ‘‘ judge her line or take her curve,”’ 
but he may say that he, too, has lived and worked; 
whether he has done well or ill, he will have worked 
asa man and given a shoulder to his fellows climbing 
after. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 


As usual, the influence of a presidential year is making 


itself felt among the building and kindred trades. 
now until the first of next year it is not likely that much 





HOUSE AT GERMANTOWN, 


Lawrence Visscher Boyd, Architect. 


work of importance will be undertaken, al- 
though there is no diminution in the wonder- 
ful activity in regard to cottage building in 
the suburbs and moderate-priced apartments 
in the city. 

The Record and Guide has for several 
weeks past contained a series of interesting 
and rather acrimonious letters in regard to 
model tenement buildings, a subject which is 
agitating the architects and reformers of New 
York at present. The participants in the dis- 
cussion are a ‘‘ reform” architect, who has 
made a study of the subject in conjunction 
with the Charity Organization Society, and a 
practical investor and builder, who has studied 
the problem and built a high class of tene- 


ments in the city for twenty years. Their 
favorite plans were published side by side 
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Lawrence Visscher Boyd, Architect. 
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and will certainly do much to provoke 








































the subject, which is always a long step towar¢ 


tion of a problem. In most cases the criticisms 


just, and many flaws made apparent in 


Coming as it does just after the award of the 


House Commission of prizes in a model competition, 


result of which was announced in THE Brickrt 
discussion was very timely and entertaining, 
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A fin-de-stecle institution, of 
are justly proud, is the establ 
small parks in the crowded parts 
St. John’s Park, which was d 
Carrere & Hastings, and wl 
gem, looks now as though 
stay, as the newness has worn of 
and trees have dev loped int 
growth, and the hard granite 
shelter are overgrown with bi 
vines. In Hamilton Fis! ark 


just been opened, a larget 
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has been left for childrei 1] 


is usual in such cases In to 
the lawns are reserved as b« 


gazed upon with awe, but not 
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by the feet of children Lat 
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enough of grass, tree, and 
zsthetic requirements ar 


the parks are to serve their pro] 


I would like particular 
tion of the readers of THe Bri 
a practice which is becoming po 
architects, even among thos« 
the head of the profession, a1 
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very unjust and inexcusable 


thicknesses of walls figured. 
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discussion 


serious consideration will sure] 
custom of compelling contractors to « 
upon large and important jobs 


drawn to % scale, and with no dimensi 


was called to this by a contractor 
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tract as lowest bidder, having figured on walls of the 
smaller dimension, if he insisted on building them thus 
instead of thicker, to suit the architect? Another injus- 
tice often added to this is that the plans given contrac- 


PARK, NEW YORK. 


rk Architectural Terra-Cotta Company. 
Architect 


tors for estimating are blue prints, zo¢ colored. 1 know 
of a case where a carpenter’s bid was thrown out be- 
cause he had included in his bid a lot of terra-cotta work, 
which he had no means of knowing was not to be wood. 
[ hope that architects will give this matter some consid- 
eration. 


Boring & Tilton have been awarded the competition 


for the Joseph Tome Industrial School buildings, to be 


erected at Port Deposit, Md., at acost of about $1,000,000. 


NOTES FROM CHICAGO. 


Shepley, Rutan & Coolidge have been selected to 


design the new Carnegie Library, to cost $50,000, at 
Sedalia, Mo. 
The firm of Long & Nothnagel, architects, has been 


dissolved. Mr. John -: 


Long retiring, and Mr. C. W. 
Nothnagel continuing at 185 Dearborn Street. 

S. A. Treat A. K. Adler, son of the late Dank- 
mar Adler, have associated under the firm name of Treat 
& Adler. 

The 


revoked the license of Benjamin H. Eden, of Alton, IIt., 


and 


Illinois Board of Examiners of architects have 
for placing his seal on the plans of several unlicensed 
architects, —these acts coming under the head of ‘ dis- 


honest practices’ within the meaning of the license law. 


The trustees of the sanitary district, of Chicago, 
through Franklin McVeagh, president of the Municipal 
Art Wight and Martin 
Roche to assist the engineers in designing the approaches, 


League, have appointed P. B. 


etc., for six new bridges to span the Chicago River. 
Those at Canal, State, and Randolph Streets will be 
Polk, 


erected first, with others to follow at Harrison, 
Eighteenth, and Main Streets. 
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BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Entire front of glazed brick, furnished by the Tiffany Enameled Brick 
Company, and glazed terra-cotta furnished by the American 
Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company 


Frederick Kees, Architect. 


NOTES FROM ST. LOUIS. 


The prevailing high prices of building materials con- 


tribute largely to the continued dulness in building 
circles. Many important improvements which the archi- 
tects have been working on have been held up or aban- 
doned, and there seems to be little encouragement in the 


outlook for the immediate future. 


The decrease in the value of buildings for which per- 
mits were issued during the month of April was 80 per 


cent. below that for the corresponding month, last year. 


The question of a new City Hospital has been taken 
up again by the municipal assembly, with a hope that they 
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HEAD, 


HOTEL FOR WHITE ESTATE, NEW YORK 
Ccriry. 


Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 
Barney & Chapman, Architects. 
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may be able to find a sufficient fund with which to com 
mence the building. 


Considerable interest was taken in the annual exhibi 
tion of the St. Louis Architectural Club, held at th 


WINDOW CROWN, APARTMENT HOUSE, NEW YVORI 
The New Jersey lerra-Cotta ( 


Museum of Fine Arts, from April 12 to April 
sive, which afforded an unusual opportunit 

men to study the work of some of the | 

and decorators of our own country as well as of E 
As the exhibit was practically the sam: 
as that of the T Square Club and thi 
Chicago Architectural Club, it has beet 
thoroughly described heretofore Of 
the local portion of the exhibit, the 
drawings submitted in the competition: 
for the buildings of the Washington 
University and for the St. Louis Trust 
Company were perhaps the most im 
portant. 


Mr. William B. Ittner, the architect 
of the school board, will spend his 
vacation in Europe, visiting the Ex 


position before returning. 


IN GENERAL 

The following named architects 
have been appointed to represent the 
United States at the Fifth Internat 
ional Congress of architects, to be held 
in Paris at the end of July: Robert S 
Peabody and T. M. Clark, Boston; 
Prof. William R. Ware, New York; 
Albert Kelsey, Philadelphia; and W 
L. B. Jenney of Chicago and Georg 
QO. Totten of Washington, who wert 
appointed at the Brussels Congress, 
three years ago, as honorary members 
of the permanent committee for the 


organization of the present congress. 





R. Guastavino Company, in order 
to better accommodate their New York WINDOW COLUMN, 


business, have leased, for office pur APARTMENT, 
poses, the house No. 49 East roth NEW VORK CITY 
. New lerse ‘ 
Street. \ I 
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architects; Apartment House, 
Morningside Avenue, New 
York City, Harry B. Mulliken, : 
architect; Bryant Park Studio 
Building, New York City, 
Charles A. Rich, architect; 
summer residence, William K. 
Vanderbilt, Long Island, 
Richard H. Hunt, architect; 
school building, New Haven, 
Conn., Brown & Von Beren, 
architects; Title & Trust 
Company Building, Connells- 
ville, Pa., James T. Steen, 
architect; Carlyle Chambers, 
New York City, Herts & 
Tallant, architects; office 
building for Girard Estate, 
Philadelphia, Pa., J. H. Wind- 
rim, architect; office building, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company, New York City, 
Clinton & Russell, architects. 
Sayre and Fisher Company 
have recently closed contracts 
to furnish all the front brick 
for the Atlantic Mutual Insur- 
ance Company’s new building, 
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I MM ,en Taylor & Stevens 


located at corner of Wall and 
William Streets; also all the 
front brick for the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company’s 


new building, running from Liberty to Cedar, between 


William and Nassau Streets; also the large Durland Rid- 
ing Academy at 66th Street and Central Park, West. 
The two buildings mentioned first will require, ap- 


proximately, 1,000,000 of semi-glazed white brick; the 


A 





KEY AND ARCHIVOLT OF AN ENTRANCE, 


Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company, makers. 


Stroch, Brown & German, Architects. 


academy will take 150,000 old-gold brick. This company 
has done a good business since the first of the year, not- 
withstanding the general falling off in building opera- 
tions. 

Edward R. Diggs & Co., Baltimore, general agents 
for building material supplies, have moved their princi- 
pal offices to Washington, D. C., same being locate7 at 
1216 G Street, N. W. Mr. Diggs is a resident of Kalti- 
more, and the firm will still continue an office there, but 
a rapidly increasing business has made it necessary to 
establish headquarters in Washington. 
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